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ABSTBACT 

The diversity of the American Ijidian population 
coupled with the variety of government units serving the Indian makes 
it difficult to determine how many Indian children, need special 
education, but available information suggests the need is great, A 
1972 Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) survey estiiated tha,t 39% of the 
Indian school age population need special education services, lihile 
inclusion of the handicapped child in the public education system is 
mandatea, there remain special problems associated with educating the 
exceptional Indian child. Foremost, among ,these problems are lack of: 
specifications for a EIA budget line item; mandator y^ legislation 
relative to special education for Indian children; Indian special 
education' personnel; coordination between the states, the BIA, and 
the' tribes; funding for Indian children in contract schools; and 
proper evaluation procedures relative to Indian special education 
classifications* Consequently, the Council for Exceptional Children 
has recomaend^ that the National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education (SACIE) propose: priority consideration of special 
education for Indians by Federal agencies; a coordinated plan for 
Indian special education "developed by NACIE; a BIA budget line iteia; 
mandatory legislation re: Indians; a special education emphasis by 
t%e Aaerican Indian Policy Eeview Commission; NACIE-BIA coordination 
in a special education staff training program. (JC) 
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Background Paper 
American Indian Exceptional Children 



Introduction 



In a speech at the 1975 National Indian Education Association Convention in Okla-- 
homa City, Dr. Noah Allen, the then Acting Director of the Bureau.of Indian • ■ 

Affairs (BIA) Education Branchy outlined several critical areas of need facing 
Indian education. Included in the list was special education for exceptional (handi- 
capped and gifted) American Indian children. 

Dr. Allen's remarks come at a time when American education is experiencing an 
extensive change in public policy regarding the educational rights of exceptional 
children. Since the early 1970's extensive litigation as well as s^e and Federal 
legislation have affirmed the right of all children to be provided a ffee public edu-- 
cation. Recently the focus has gone beyond solely access tQ an education, and has 
called for exceptional children to be provided an appropriate educational program 
to meet their needs. 

Initially, the education rights movement focused on the handicapped. These were 
children who because of mental, physical, emotional or learning problems required 
special education ser^ces. More recently there has been a tendency to include' 
the gifted and talented as 'exceptional. Wile there appears to be significant progress 
toward. the goal of equal educational opportUnitj' for exceptional chUdren, the situation 
for American Indian*, including Alaskan native exceptional children, has remained 
virtually unchanged; they continue to be deprived of appropriate educational services. 



. I ^ — Incidence Information . • ^ ^ 

The diverse nature of the Indian popjj|ation combined with varied government Units ' 
providing direcjt and indirect services has made it exceedingly difficult to determine 
the exact numbers of exceptional Indian children requiring special education services. 
Hov/ever, the limited information that does exist is startling regarding^the need 
for improved delivery services to exceptional Indian children. ^ 



Otitis Media* Data 

Otitis Media which results in differing degrees of hearing impairment particularly 
among younger children is the number one reportable disease among Am.erican 
Indians. The Indian Health Service in its most recent publication reported the 
incidence rate of Otitis Media in 1971 to be 10.5 percent for all ages of Indians.^ 
In terms of numbers this means that there were 49,478 Indians who required some 
type of treatment to correct or compensate for their loss of hearing. 



/survey of 3, 318 Navajo students in boarding schools on the Navajo Nation 
_Xd the prevalence rate oi cnrotuc wnua mcuia tu Dc • pc*^,w.it ....i.,u 
— r.bout 15 times greater than that of the general population.- Using information 
rJJuected from public health and social service agencies the Navaj^ Tribe estimated 
that the prevalence of speech, hearing, and vision problems ranoJ^s as high as 40 
percent of the total' Nfivajo population of approximately 130. 000t>eople. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs Survey „ . , " 

A survev conducted through BU area offices in the Spring of 1972 estimated that • 
19 540 of 49 720 students enrolled in BIA operated schools, were exceptional (See 
Appendix A) ' This is approximately 39 percent of the school age population as ■ 
compared to a national average of 10-12 percent. Of the estimated 19,540 ex- 
ceptional children, 3.715 students were reported to have received services, while 
15 825 students still needed appropriat^pecial education services (Appendices 
Al and A2) Subsequent Office of Education testimony before the House Subcom- ^ 
mittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education in July. 1975 indicated . 
that approximately 4. 500 have been provided special education services. 

1974 Deaf-Slind Survev on the Na%^lQ.-Nation^ , ■ 

This survey located and identified six'feen deaf-blind Navajo chWeti.^ -AlUiough all 
the chUdren were attending. state facilities for the deaf, blind or mentally retarded, 
one group of eight youngsters were without a program. 'The survey jeport^.d that a 
program would be initiated for these children during the 1975 school year. 

Public Policy and Exceptional Children 

This section presents a summary of public policy as it relates to the educaUon of 
exceptional children at both the state and Federal levels. The basis for much of 
this legislation has been a.host of court cases beginning with the PARC v. Common- 
we klth of Penn&vlvaaia 6 ^d Mills v- Board of. Education ^ decisions in the early 
1970's which establishei for -handicapped children the right to an education. 

V ) 



State Policy 



mcreasindy states have moved to adopt mandatory legislation requiring the education 
of all eligible exceptional children, as defined-in each state's policies. A survey of 
state legislation in 1975 revealed that all but two states had adopted some form of . 
mandatory le^slation (Append B). The survey further indicated that 37 of the 
48 states with mandatory legislation passed their current special legislation smce 



1970. 




following passage from the Arizona law is representative of much of the recent 
ight to education legislation: 

It is the intent of the Legislature to guarantee equal educational 
opportunity to each handicapped child in the state regardless of 
the schools, institutions or programs by which such children 
are served. 

To the extent practicable, handicapped children should be edu- 
cated in the regular classes. Special classes, separate schooling 
or other removal of handicapped children from the regular > 
educational environment, shall occur only if, and to the extent 
that the nature or severity of the handicap is such that education 
in regular classes, even with the use of supplementary aids 
and services, cannot be accomplished satisfactorily.^ 

In addition to mandating special education programs and services for all categories 
of handicapped children, except the emotionally handicapped^ by the 1976-77 school 
year, the Arizoaa law requires local school districts to develop comprehensive plans 
for the delivery of services. 



Federal Vol icy 

The purpose SBkJ design 'of FederSd leg?S5latioil such as the Education Amendments 
of 1974, P.L. 93-3^0, and the mor^recjfent Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act, P.L. 94-142^ has been to end tne^:<clusion of handicapped children from the 
public educatiorivsysterri. As such tjie legislation has focused on the critical areas 
of educational rights' tod finances./ 

Iftider PSJL. 93-380, Section 613 {a)(12) and (13), states in order to remain eligible 
to receive Federal funds for the education of the handicapped were required to 
jOmend their 1975 state plan setting forth: 

(1) Assurances of a full service goal for all handicapped children; and 

(2) Procedures guaranteeing safeguards in identification, ^evaluation and 
educational placement decisions. Such safeguards include due process 
guarantees, as well as assurances for nondiscriminatory testing and 
ev(Cluation and placement in the least restrictive alternative setting* 

P.L, 93-380, Section (b)(1), further required states to provide assurances in their 
1976 state plans providing for: - * 

(1) Policies and procedures it will use in identifying, locating and 
evaluating all children within the state who are not curren^tly 
receiving needed special education services (Child-find plans); 




policies and procedures guaranteeing the protection pt confidantlaUty 
r rtyt;~o:rt period prior to sn..ission of tHe pian. 

,„,,;Hint— ^^^^^ 

•SivS^"ctirn,'parLt surrogates, and establishes a compliance ™e,ch- 
anisTTTas svell as state advisory panels . 

1 'n^r^pnf set aside for the education of handicapped 
Indian children' attending schools operatea oy 

The commissioner is authorized to make payments to the Secretary 
. . !• the lnterior according to the need for -ch as- anc^ or ^e 

by tne Li^P'^^ exceed 1 per centum of the ag- 

fiscal year. 

' • • -n P t. 93-380 provided the BIA with slightly less than one 

A similar provision m P L 93 380 pro ^^.^ allocation the' 

million dollars for Fiscal Year 197o. ^ ^i^ts for American 

secretary of the Interior rnus assj. aU ~ ,,,3 regard the 

'^^::^!VlZ^Zs aelineating its due process ^arantees 
. • chUd find procedures and confidentiality guarantees. 



Critical Need Ateas 



li^. of me preceding information a^-' "^^^^^^ 
a^^i^able to exceptional Indian ch.ldren , '^^ '^^W^J'^^' XJ^Je^ to be afforded 

^rt^r a-S'^u&c 



of importance. 



T^TA S pecial Edu ^^Hon Programs and Services ^ , 

. ^ fhP -RTA according to the most recent testimony before 
^.rrs^^r— e r^rca^ is pfesentl. providing special education 

j> G 



rvi<:es to only 20 percent of the total number of exceptional children attending 
s schools. However, under P.L. 94-142 the Blk is committed to a full service 
goal for all handicapped children, ages 3 to 18/ by the beginning of the 19.78 school 
year. ^ 

Under current conditions it is unlikely that the BIA will be able to reach its full 
service goal due to policies which do not recognize and support special education 
progi*amming. The following factors will continue to have a negative impact upon 
the implementation of comprehensive special education services within the BIA 
for exceptional Indian children: 



(1) No budget line item for initiating and maintaining^pecial education 
programs and services in BIA operated schools. 

(2) No mandatory legislation with respect to the education of exceptional 
Indian children. 

'nder such circumstances the BLA has had to rely on U.S. Office of Education 
grants i.e. Title I, Title ni and EHA, Part B for much of its special education 
program support. Because most of the BIA special education services are 
supported through grants almost all of the special education personnel are temporary 
employees appointed only for the duration of the project. This condition has also 
resulted in a special education administi-ation w ith little system wide program 
responsibility. 

Tae above information indicates an urgent need to improve the quantity and quality 
of special education ser\ices in the BLA> In this regard, The Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children (C£C) is committed to working with Indian groups and 
organizations to (1) establish a line item for- special education within the BIA 
budget and (2) enact legislation requiring the BIA to provide appropriate educa- 
tional servies to all- exceptionaj Indian children. 

Inadequate Numbers of Indian Special Education Personnel 

■ ' r ' 

Vae shortage of Indian teachers, administrators as well as other ancillary educational 
personnel has been well "documented over the past several years.' As one would 
expect, there is a concurrent need for American Indian special education teachers 
for the Indian child who is mentally retarded, hard of^l]t§ar.ing, deaf, speech im- 
paired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionaUy^'disturbed, crippled, learning 
disabled-, other health impaired or gifted and taleiitfed. In addition to teachers 
there is also a need for Indian special education a^inistrators as well as Indian 
diagnosticians. \, 



1 

{ 
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I^Ndously mentioned the states and BIA are required under P.L. to 
_...__7rocedural safeguards and child-find plans in order to remain e^gible 
for federal funds for the handicapped. 

currently the state and BIA due process guarantees of the 1975 amended state plans 
'^ teine reviewed by CEC with regard to provisions which assure M commum- 
ZTn ^lT^Zt of exceptional children be conducted in the pri/ary language of 
hi home in addition, careful consideration is being paid to tes^ng and evaluation 
materfals and procedures that may be racially or culturally dxs^nmmatory . 

x> T q-^-saO also requires the states.ts part of their effort/ ^o reach full service 
fo'lo'cate Z ?valu7te all handicapped chiferen currently no/receiving-needed special 
iS^Ss Ordinarily this would ^solely a state^ responsibility, however. 
4t m is also required to submit a plan and it is possible.that a sit?iation could 
Sp where unserved handicapped children residing 9^ tru'st areas would not ^ 
SenUfL due to confusion over who is ultimately responsible for ^^^txfying such _ 
chUdren Under these circumstances we urge the respective agencies of the state 
a^d to defelop a cooperative arrangement with.^ribal government? to facilitate 
the identification of unserved handicapped childre^. 



Contract Schools 

With the passage of the Indian Self^Determination and Education Assist^ce Act. 
P L 93-638 ?is likely that there will be an increase in the number of schools 
!ont;actin' with the BIA to operate local school programs. Under these circum- 
stances itls inportant^ for such schools to recognize the need to provide special 
rcation er'ces to\xceptional children within their jurisdictions. In this % 
re^rd the Federal government should proxdde financial support to contract schools 
for the support of special education services. 



Inappropriate Special Cl ass Placement 



The over-represiitatiori o^ culturally different children in special education classes 
for the mentally "tarded has been a subject of inuch -ncern in recent years . 
Incidents of inappropriate special class placement of ^^^"^^^^^^^^^^ 9 
reported by the Office of Civil. Rights in thrshawano. Wisconsm school, district , 
l^rsh—tudy.found that the misuse of tests l^^'^^^?^^^^ 
in the overinclusibn of Indian children in classes for the mentally re arded W^ile 
it has been difficult to determine the extent of similar incidents involving Indian 
children, this is an area that needs greater attention. 
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e issue of misplacement was addressed in P. L. ^3-380 and more recently in 
P.L. 94-142. both of which require assurances for nondiscriminatory testing and 
evaluation procedures from the state and its localities. The exact nature of such 
procedures will vary according to localities, however, there is a need for Indian 
people to begin reviewing and developing nondiscriminatory eviiluation and place- 
ment procedures.based on, their own local needs. 



Preschool Programs Serving the Handicapped^ 

The Office of Child Development (CCD) through its Head Start program is mandated 
to make available to handicapped children not less than 10 percent of its total en- 
rollment opportunities in each state. With regard to its Indian grantees OCD in 
Its 1975 Report of Head Start Services to Handicapped Children" reported statistics 
which revealed that 8^ percent of- the children enrolled in programs monitored 
by the Indian and Migfant Programs Division were believed to be handicaoDed 
(Appendix C). / 

The report Avent on to identify the following areas of concern associated With the 
mtegration of handicapped children into the regular Head Start program- availa- 
bUity of professional diagnostic services, jack of resourced; 'mislabeling staff 
traimng related to the early education of handicapped children, and strat^ves to • 
ensure continuity 6f services for handicapped chUdren aftir leaving Headlfart 10 
Although no differentiation was made regarding program type i.e, Indian, 'migrant 
urban, et^these are problems that are of equal if not greater concern- to Indian • 
grantees. T^^lthough the survey did not target specifically on Indian Head Start pro-' 
grams, the same problems are of concern to Indian grantees as well. 



New Directions 



* 



At*the lo^ level there have been a number of Indian initiated activities which are 
designed to provide improved services to exceptional- Indian children. Some of the 
more organized ef^rts include: . • " . 

■ '(l) The establishment in 1972 of the Navajo Department o£^ecial Edu- 
• cation whose goal is to bring about thp development /fcoAiprehensive 
services for all Navajo handicapped persons. 




(2) The founding of the following Indian advocacy group^faruhfe retarded: 

* Hop! Tribal Parents' Association for Retarded Children and Adults 

* Sicangu Association for Retarded Citizens (Rosebud) 
Dine Association fpr^Retarded Citizens (Navajo) 

(3) The establishmeat of community based programs for the handicapped 
such as ! ' ' ■ . 



St. Michaels Association for Special Education 
Chinle Valley School for Exceptional Chcldren^^ 



♦ Hdpi^enter iqtr Kunian Resources 

♦ • Laguana Special Education Project 

♦ • Project Palatisha (preschool) 

♦ , 'Duluth Project on Handicapped Indian Children 

* 

no to this pointexceptionaiflndian children have received little atjntion from national 
special education for exceptional Indian children. 

of opportunity for exceptidnal Indian children . • • 



Recominendations 



(2) 



The council for Exceptional Children recommends that the National A/3visory CouncU 
'I ind^ Education (NACIE) consider adoption of the followmg: 

' • That educaUon oi exceptional Indiai childrenT)e considered a Priority 

■ • ^ of See of Indian Education, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and other • 
• • . ^edexkl agenci.4s affecting the education of Indian children. 

That/^ coordinated plan for the education of- exceptional Indian children 
be developed under the aegis of NACIE. 

«^ Th/t NACIE recommend that the Bureau of Indikn Affairs develop a 

Se iVem budget and specific mandatory -legislation for the education . 
of exceptional iodian children ' 

lA^ That NACIE recommend that the Education Task Force of the American 

Man Policy Review Commission devote specific attention and time 
. • ; I relating to the education of exceptional Indxan children. 

■■ 4hat NACIE meet wUh the Bureau of Education for the Handic^ped to 
Lilop strategies, for assuring the development of adequately boined 
stafffor programs for the education of exceptional Indian children. 



io 
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Appendix A 



Areas/Agencies* 



^ /dbuquerque Area 
Aberdeen Area 
Anadarko Area 
Cherokee Agency 
Juneau Area 
Muskogee Area 
**^^avajg Area 
Phoenix Area 
Portland Area 
Choctaw Age&ty 
TOTAL 



BUREAU OF INDLAN AFFAIRS 
AREA/AGENCY TOTALS 
CURRENT SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES 
AND 

PROJECTED NEEDS 
/SEPTEMBER, 1972 



Total 

Students 

Served 



Students 

percent of Students Still 

Total Nu;2f^r bIA Enrollment RecUng Needing, 
of Exc^onal Thought to be Sp. Ed. Sp. Ed. 
Students Exceptional Serv ices Services 



2,422 
9,686 
. 1»047 
1,250 ' 
5,485 
650 
22,630 
4,314 
850 
1,386 
' 49.720 



1/117 
6,737 
277 
266 
1,432 
491 
6,062 
1,650 
205 
1,303 
19,540 



46.10 

69.55 

26.46 

21.28 

l26.ll 

75.54 

26. 7y 

38.25 

24.12s^ 

94.01 

39.30 



j702 
694 
40 
177 

499 
126 

1.034 
150 
176 
123 

3,715 



415 
>6,043 
237 
89 
933 
365 
5,028 
1,500 
35 

' 1,180 
15.825\ 



*5 areas (Navajo, Aberdeen, Juneau, 
enrolled iix BIA schools. 



Phoenix and AljDuquerqiie) enrolled 89.6% of the students 




Appendix Al 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN 
BUREAU pF LXDIAN AFFAIRS SCHOOLS 
RBCEI\qNG SPECL^L EDUCATION 
SEPTEMBER, 1972 




AREAS OR \ 
AGENCIES X 


Hard of 
Hearine 


Crippled or 
Orthopedic 


Trainable Mentally 
Retarded 


Socially 
Maladjusted 


o 

o 


Language — ^ 
Disorders 


> 

ft t 

Q 


2 


1 Visually 
Impaired ' 


Edueable Mentally 
Retarded 


Emotionally 
Disturbed 


Slow 
Learner 


Speeph 
Impaired 


Learning 
Disabled 


TOTAL 


^Albuquerque 


\46 


9 


3 






177 




10 


124 


76 


82^ 




"TT J- 

50 


125 


702 


Aberdeen 


95 




5Dl 


/ 






\ 






465 






84. 




694 


Phoenix 














4 






60 


12^ 






78 


150 


Cherokee 


35 


1 










2 


2 


40 


23 


6 




60 


8 


177 


Juneau 


QO 

w 


1 n 
± yj 


c 
D 








8 


20 






25 




5 


40 


499 


Muskogee 


16 




10 




. X 




r 




40 


20 


20 




20 




126 


Navajo 


150 




15 

> 




" 90 




V 

15 






345 


80 


234 


30 


75 


1034 


(JUioctaw 


5 
















20 




20 






78 


'l23 


■Anadarko' ^ . 




















20 


15 






5 


40 


t .'^ 
Portland 


30 
















40 




50 




10 


40 


170 


t6tal 


467 
1^ 


20 


83 • 






177 


25 


32 


464^ 


1105 


310 


234 


259 


449 


3715 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN 
BUREAU OF INDL^N .AFFAIRS SCHOOLS 
REQUIRING SPECIAL EDUCATION 
SEPTEMBER. 1972, 



1 

1 



CO 



AREAS OR 
/AGENCIES 



CO 



CO 

to 

'Ol 2 o 



o 

Q O 



^ 'Ol 1—4 ^ 

f5 '-^ ^ 



'O 

O 



Albuquerque ^ 36 



250 



Aberdeen 



100 293 150 



Phoenix 
Cherokee 
Juneau 
Muskogee 
Navajo 
Choctaw 
Portland 
Anadarko 
TOTAL 



145 75- 



11 



50 I [lOO 
ll50 



W |W Ico Iw 



to o 

g S 
So 



o 



,50 



550 2000 300 



51 



25 



352 176 



^69 



22 r 10 



1 856 ' 564 



20 



.104: 417 366 1 58 



14 



313 



417' 417 



19 



500 



100 



293 343 514 2063 188 



4&1 



18 



28 415 
2500 6043 
800 1500 
12 89l 



18 50 1 



40 100 



21 



25 



40 



10 20 



•25 



610 



10 



15 



4974 



1180 



22 



35 



207 



403I 59 27 ■ 1624 140 J 288o' 2063 12^1 346"^ 15, 7I1I 
7Z.^ special educauo. philosophy Of t.e Phoe^ areadatals .ot coUected la ter^s of . 
categorical handicaps. . ' ; . 
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Appendix B 

STATE STATUTORY HESPONSIBI LITIES FOR THE 
• EDUCATION Or HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
July 1,1975 



JUiS chart Htij prefMsrtd bs Vtf Development and FAeluatwrt of State gnd 
the Sttte-r fderai In forma uon pear inf:houie for Lxceptionat Children of the 

' ( DATE OF 

STATE TYPE OFMANOATION 

Alafninu I lid pljnmn/j jnd Vtofr/m\ 

Ab<k3 1 ull WCcrjin 

\K'»>nJ Sclcitive Pfjnnine and Progra 

ArkJnut I uM Pl^nnincand Proi.Ta 

CaljftJffus Sclcctivt ..." 



.'oicl Special Education Admintstrative Policy Manuals hoject of 
Coum it for E xceptiohat Children ^ 



PASSAGE 



1971 

1974 

Miintrr;! 1973 

iin^'Z^ 1973 



Colorat*o t ull PJaanjnjrand Proyranmini: ^ 197 3 

Conmcdcut Full Pian nine and Propamrninf \%S 

I>clawafc I ull Proi73m '*\VhefCver Po>siblc" 



District of 

>bia - 
lloritla . , . , 



No Statute. Court Order- Full Projiram 1972 

I ull Proj:rarn 



<k^(}rga I ull Plannmiiand l*roframmtni: 

Hawaii I ull Progijnt 

Wabo I ull ProL'ram* 

Illinois lullhopr^m ' 

Inihanj l ull Pl;»nning and Prop^m mint; 

Io»a f ull Projjam "If Rcator.ably Poi^ibJe". 

Kansas 1 ull Plannin|! and Propnmniinj: 



Ki'nluc(.v PhnnJnj and Projifafnnunc 

(Petition for Trainable; Mentally Retarded only) 
Louisiana Court Order-Orlwnt Pjn^h only. Selctlivc 

for Mf ntillv R<tjrdcd. Othcriviv/Mandatory 

Maine lull llaonuT^and l*ro-janimin? 

Mar) land lull Planning jnd Proaamnunp ^ 

Mauachuvm lull Plannmtand Proprammyjjj 

.Michipn I ull Plannmj and ProCTamming 

Minnesota I uU Program * 



1968 

1949 

1972* 

1965 

1969 

1974 

1974 

1970 
1962 
1972 

1973 
1973 
1972 
1971 
7/7 2'* 



Mississippi Per missive 

Missouri. I ull Plannmi; and Programming 1973 

Montana | ull Projiram^^. . ^ 1 974 

Ncbraslu I- ull Planninjfand Propammmf 1973 

Ntva<la . l ull Prop^am I973 

Ntu Hampshire I- ull Pro^rrjni 



Ncv* Jersey 
New Mf XKO 
.NewVork 
North Carolina 
Ntirlh OakoU 
Ohio. . 



Oklahoma 
PcnnsyWania 



Rhode Island . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota . 
^ Tennewc . . . . 

Texas^ 

Utah. . 

Vermont 

Vtr^ntj . . . 
Wa^hitiytun , . . 
West Vif)(inu . . 
Wisa»n\m ... . 
Wyorninj;. 



. . . f ull Projitjiti 1954 >9 

. . I ull Pl^nnintrand Projtrjinmir^ 1972 

. . . I uM Proj:rjni 1973 

t I ull Ptnnninp 1974 

. . . I ull Pljnnini: jnd l*roprammmp 1973 

. . Pernn<%ive 



Sclcetive Pbnnm|5 \ i972 



I 'ill pT(»j:r-im. 



Couit,0?dcr Selective 



hull Program 



COMPLIANCE 
DATE 

1977 

9/76 
W79 



7/75 



1972 
1973^ 

9/75 



7/69 
1973 ' 

1979» 

1974 

1972 

I975»» 
I979I2 

9/73 

t4 



7/79 
10/76»* 



9/76 ^ 

1973 

io 

,22 



7/80 



AG^S OF 
ELIGIBILITY 

I roni age 3 ^ 
5.21 

6^82 



5-21 

4-213 

4-21 



CATEGORIES EXCLUDEL 
Profoumlly Retarded 

Lmotionjily Handicapped 

"Educationally Handicappco" 
(Emotionally Disturbed. 
Learning Disabled) 



Severely Mentally or 
PhysicaJly Handicapped 



From ape 6 
3'no maximum 
(13 yrs. guaranteed) 
3-20 

5- 20 
Bulh.21 
3.21* 

6- 18'' 
iJifth.21 

Devetopmentatiy 
Disabled. Birth-21 

6-21 
3-21 >o 

5-20 

13 

3-21 

Birth.25 

4.2l,exceptMR(5-21) 
and ED (6.21) 
Birth-21 

5- 21 

6- 21 
5-18 
518'^ 
Buth-2 1 

5- 20 

6- 2M» 
5-21 

nirth-Adulthood2i 
5-11' 
B»rth-2r^ 



Other than TMR 

Qthcr tha^Ientally Retarded 



Profoundly Retarded 



I ull Propram. 



i972 


1973 


33 


1971 


9/70 


4-21 2< 


1973 




FMP. 0-21 






Others B>rth-2I 


1972 


* 9/72 


6-21" 


1956 


1956 


. 6-21 




19642* 


3-21 2* 


1972 


1977 


6-21^' 


1972 




Ririh.^t 


19^2 


' 9/74' 


4-21 


1969 


9/762* 


3-21 


1969 




5-21 - 


1972 


30 


Btfth-2l 


1972 


2-21 


1971 




6-21^' 


1974 


1974 


0 5-23^^ 


i9y 


8/74 


' 3-21 


1969 




6-21 • 



Other than aipplcd or l-'du- 
cable Mentally Retarded. D<jf. 
Blind. Partial hearing or vision 
Trainable or Profoundly 
Mentally Retarded 



Other than mentally retarded 



^ THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEf'TIONAL CHILDREN • 1920 Association Drive • Reston. V.rginia 22091 
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•Ptfroit*MvcK>rUuldtcn *. 21 cNtcpt MR 5 yrv « inov ^i . ^ 

;;5;trr;=c;r:5::;rr::;:;::n7^^^^^^^^^ - 

5h3rlrI-rll%5navvxvsmind3tory lorMI handuappcd vh.ldrco c^uTl JrMnaHc VkouHv Retarded 
* 5.2lVor n^Cili defective 

i iXn^tat oljwed- mens .t.d.non. ccr.h.t pa.u or c:.»cp.> I or o.hc: d.ohdmcs. the .t.c i>u3.d h to dctcrrn.nc ,sc. o. c,..b,lMv 
of H«e *taie |>lan Omipluncc date 7/1/74 lor procfjins 

XlJLTm\\.c?... 21 .ho ..U not p.u.ded eduonona. servKx. m ehUdren .nuw aUo be g.vcn edu.at.on and train.n, opportun.Mo. 
'•ILascsof sifnilivant hardship the coiHm.>sioner of education m3> uaive CiiTor.cnuni onirt 1^)7.7 
*CooKO'^' deadlincHn Sept . 1975 



fcf <eit deaUJinc^n yrpi . i^';> ^ , , 

«^ScrviccVno.i bc-in as «K.n a. the child cn benefit from them, uhether or not he.i^ of ^hool a« 
'*Dafco.r5lochTratn4We Mcnt:iny Retarded ucrc included ondrr the previously cxiMinp mandatorv lau 
•^SuwnX^^^ lOhducable W Rcnrded. 7 Trainable M 

hanX-in«U i^^hoo! di.irut f-'uil mandaimn becomes cffcaive M;7^ 

^* \cou*tic-illy fiandi^ppcd. 10/1/74 
•'Aorally handiwppccKand vi<ual!y handicappv'd birth-IS. 

Date Of orijynal mandJt^y law. ^.hu^ his wn.e been amended lo include all childrlr 
Child must Yk f> vearj old^ Jan I ol school Year. 
^Icnpleawntatiun date to be^ified in prehminary^ttate plan to be submitted to 1975 Ccnera! As^^ 

Ucaf 10 a<e ! S -or to ape 2iNf need eu$;%.** 
" All children niuM be scned ai «>^s they arc identified as handicapped. 
-^Dc4f children to be served at age fouK 

> U^nKmaVKu'dTd or muU.ply hand.c^ O.l.crs. « dcmcd ,„ rc^u.,.,u^^ C on-rluncc d„c c.bl.^.cd by ,«a3..ons. 
••'4.31 fvrhCMins handicapped. \ ,., =, „,3„d3,o,y has icqutsted >n opinion from the suit AliorPcy 

='i^'„c7a.Tn\rMrrTu^:}i;?.r'^^^^ 

Within ilw hmit< of available funds and personnel. 
*^9<l/76tsiabli»hed by regulations. 
^' PfrmWMvc bcluu 6 years. 
*• PcrmivMVc J-4- 



: Mentally Rclirded.or 10 physically 



IK-fmilJon of the kinds of mandatory legislatbn used by states: 



Full rrofram Mandate: 

Planning and 
rtograniming Mandate: 

["Unning Mandarc: 

( ondittonal ManOate: 

Mandate by Petition: 
Select ive Mandsiet 



Such law, require that programs must be providVherc .hiMren meet the criteria defininp the exceptionalit^.^^ 



This form Includes required planning pnur to requircaxprncrasnming 
This kind of law mandates only a rtquuemcnt fur plinnt 



I nis wna ui i«w "-n ■ ' ^ 

TT,,, kind of law rcquMCS that certain conditions must be r\.n or by the local education district before n,andation t3kc> 
c^ccfoMfuXTans .^^^^^^^ certain number of .l.ildren^S;;. like handicaps must reside .n a district bctore tnc dmr.c, 
i$ obliged to provide for them) \ ^ ^ 

Tltis kind of law pbce1 the burden of're.pon,ib.Iity for p.o«ra,n dVlopment on the community in terms of parents and 
interested ajencieswho may petition school districts to provide pioy'J^s. 

In this-case. not all disabJitie, are treated equally. Education is providHonandatcd) for som.c. but not aU catef orics of 
diubUities. 



Tlie ^-ork performed herein ^.a% done pursuant tu a jsrani frum the 
Bureai^ of Education for the Handicapped. L'S Oincc uf Fducjtiun. 
Department of Health. Education, and NVelfare. The opinion, exprc^wl 
herein, ho^rtvcr. do not nccc«arily reRrct the poMtiun ur policy ol the 
US 0^(^^,x of Education, and no ofP.cul endorsement b% the LS O.fiLe 
of Education »hould be inferred. 
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ERIC 



AopcndLx C 

INDIAN AND MIGRA^^i^ PROGHAMS 
SURVEY RESULTS OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN li' HEAD START BY STATE * 



STATE 



(b) (c) 

• Total Number of 

(a)^ Number of HandL 

Number of ChUdlren ChUdren 

Programs Reported Reported 

Res pond ing-H Enrolled Enrolled 



Alaska (1) i 

Arizona (12) '10 

California 2 

Colorado (2) 2 

Florida (2) 3 

Idaho (3) 4 

Illinois ^ 2 
Minnesota (6) 

Montana (7) 6 

Nebraska (1) l 

Nevada (1) l 

N. Mexico (9) , 6 

N, Carolina (1) 1 

N, Dakota (3) 3 

Oregon (1) 2 

S, Dakota (5) ' 4 

Texas 2 

Utah (1) 1 

Washington (7) 3 

Wyoming (1> 1 

Survey National 

Totals 61 



20 
1022 
361 
186 
574 
248 
129 
391 
539 
19 
' 126 
399 
110 
507 
862 
410 
1477 
200 
102 
75 



(d) 

% of Enroll- 
ment 
Reported 
Handi, 
NoV.-Dec. 
1974 





(0 


(d) & (T) 


(e) 


Percent 


TOTAL 


Number 


believed 




believed 


to be 


reported 


.-to be 


handi. but 


handi. 


handicapped diagnosis 


and 


but 


has . 


believed 


diagnosis 


' pot been 


to be 


has 


completed 


Handi, 


not been 


Nov. -Dec. 


Nov, -Dec. 


.completed 


1974 


1974 



48 


4.70 


56" 


5.48 


ao,i8 


id 


4,16 


20 


5.54 


9.70^ 


13 


6.99 


5 


2.69 


9,68 


11 


1.92 


9 


1.57 


3.49 


9 


3,63 


5 


2.02 


5.6^ 


14 


10.85 


1 


• 7S/ 


11, C3 


19 


4.86 ' 






4.86 


44 


8.16 


- 21 


' 3.90 


12. OG 


1 


5,26 


1 


5.26 


10,52 


20 


15.87 


9 


, 7.14 


23.-01 


16 


4.01 


2 


.50 


4.51 


13 


11.82 


5 


4.55 


16,37 


32- 


6.31 


40 • 


7.89 


14,20. 


60 


6.96 


6 


* • t70 


7,66 


64 


15.61 


18 


• ^4,39 


20.00 


43 


2,91 


3 


.20. 


/3.11, 


24 


12,00 


29 


14.50 ' 


26,50 


4 


3,92 


2 


1,96 


^ 5.88 



7757 



4^0 



5.80 



232 



2*99 



8.79 



Adapted from a chart originally presented in "Head Start Services to Handicapped ChUdren" Third 
Annu^Report to U.S. Congress, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Child Development, Washington, D.C., June, 1975. 

.( ) Number in par-^-iheses indicates the number of Indian grantees in each state^. 

+ Indian Migrant Programs Division administers 70 Indian and 14 Migrant programs. The seven 
Indian grantees in Mississippi and Wisconsin are not included in the surve^Vesults. ^ 



